Uoad-Eail Transport
used in producing a commodity is, for each separate amount
of the commodity, limited by the excess of the price at
which that amount of the commodity can find purchasers,
over the sum of the prices at which the corresponding
supplies of the other things needed for making it will be
forthcoming.2 But Marshall adds in his footnote that this
derived schedule for that particular factor of production
has no validity except on the supposition that we are
isolating this one factor for separate study, that its own
conditions of supply are disturbed, that there is at the time
no independent disturbance affecting any other clement
in the problem, and that, therefore, m the case of each of
the other factors of production the selling price may be
taken to coincide always with the supply price. Thus what
may be applicable to any single agent of production is
equally so in the case of any single service offered under
transportation. The difficulties confronting the adminis-
trator are the same, if more onerous, the costs to be analysed
as varied, and the risk of miscalculation, as great.
Before proceeding further, it would be pertinent to
point out here that geography plays a great part in the
determination of costs. The physical configuration of a
country is the greatest agency in the undertaking of
expenditure. Professor Jackman gives a brilliant example
of this. He takes the case of the great American prairies.
There, between the highly productive East and the
granaries of the Prairies, lies a vast stretch of barren area
that has to be traversed. These 900 miles along the
shortest route are therefore largely responsible for the
incurring of a huge capital expenditure as also large
running expenditure which yield no return; these are akin
to the * dead mileage ' in highway transportation. The
influence of the Great Lakes and the great St. Lawrence
waterways offers a striking example in the case of Canada,
while the Great Barrier in Australia is still another.
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